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FRENCH PEOPLE ELECT 
CHAMBER OF DEPUTIES 


New Lower House to Direct French 
Foreign Policies During Next 
Four Years 


TARDIEU, HERRIOT PROMINENT 


Contest Centers on Attempts 
of Left Groups to Gain 
House Control 


For some months now, the nations of 
Europe have been unable to reach a de- 
cision on any question of major impor- 
tance. Nothing has been done with regard 
to such weighty problems as German rep- 
arations, disarmament and the Danubian 
situation. All action has been postponed 
until a later date. Meanwhile, interest has 
been focused on an event which may have 
a decided bearing on the solution of these 
and other problems. This week, elections 
are being held in France. A new Chamber 
of Deputies is being chosen. The policies 
it will adopt may differ from those of the 
chamber the term of which is about to 
expire. There may be a change in the min- 
istry and possibly some alterations in 
French foreign policy. It is by no means 
assured that there will be such a change, 
but at any rate the French position will be 
more clearly defined. The present premier, 
André Tardieu, has been restrained in his 
actions, not knowing whether the public 
would support his policies in the elec- 
tions. 


IMPORTANCE 


Because of the complicated international 
situation in Europe, and because of the 
predominant position of France in the 
field of world politics, elections in that 
country this year have more than ordinary 
interest. It will be remembered (See 
THe AMERICAN OBSERVER for March 2) 
that the Chamber of Deputies, the lower 
house of Parliament, practically controls 
the policies of the country. The ministry 
is held responsible to it and cannot con- 
tinue in office without its support. The 
attitude of the government toward world 
problems depends on the Chamber of 
Deputies. 

The members of this body are elected 
by the people every four years, all of them 
being chosen at one time. In order to 
complete the choice two elections are 
nearly always held. According to French 
luw, a candidate to be elected must re- 
celve a clear majority of votes in his dis- 
trict; that is, he must obtain at least one 
vote more than half of all the votes cast. 
If no’ candidate succeeds in doing this a 
second election must be held in that dis- 
trict, at which time a simple plurality, or 
the greatest number of votes, is sufficient 
for election. The first election was held 
on May 1 and the second will take place on 
May 8. It will be noted that both come 
on a Sunday; in France all elections are 
held on Sunday, so as to induce as many 
People as possible to go to the polls. In 
fact, election day in France is an event of 
the highest importance. The men—women 
are not permitted to vote—usually congre- 
gate around the polling places and discuss 
the issues at stake and wait for the votes 
to be counted. There is always a great 
deal of excitement and confusion. 

(Concluded on page 7, column 1) 
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SECRETARY STIMSON IN PARIS 


The secretary of state’s presence at the Geneva Conference was one of the 
outstanding developments of the past month. 








Renewed Activities of Arms Conference and 
Federal Economy Main April Events 


April 1. The House of Representatives 
passed the tax bill by a vote of 327 to 64. 

April 3. Premier André Tardieu of 
France arrived in London and conferred 
with Prime Minister Ramsay MacDonald 
on all the outstanding European problems 
in which the two nations are interested. 

April 4. The House of Representatives 
passed the Hare bill which would free the 
Philippine Islands in eight years. 

April 6. Secretary Mills, testifying be- 
force the Senate Finance Committee, urged 
several changes in the tax bill claiming 
that the measure passed by the House 
would cause a severe drain upon business 
and retard recovery. Representatives of 
Great Britain, France, Italy and Germany 
met in London to discuss the Tardieu pro- 
posal for an economic union of the Dan- 
ubian countries. 

April 7. The Danubian parley was 
announced a failure because the four pow- 
ers were unable to reach an agreement. 

April 8. Andrew W. Mellon, new 
American ambassador to Britain arrived in 
London and denied rumors to the effect 
that he would reopen the debt question. 
Secretary Stimson sailed for Geneva. 

April 9. President Hoover conferred 
with members of the special Economy 
Committee of the House on measures of 


economy for the federal government. A 
tentative program designed to save about 
$200,000,000 was worked out. 

April 10. The second or “run-off” elec- 
tions in Germany resulted in a victory for 
President von Hindenburg. 

April 11. The Senate Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee began its investigation of 
the activities of the New York Stock Ex- 
change. The House Ways and Means 
Committee began hearings on the two bil- 
lion dollar bonus bill. Hugh S. Gibson pre- 
sented an American plan to the disar- 
mament conference requesting the aboli- 
tion of certain offensive weapons. The 
Shanghai armistice conference broke down 
because of the failure of the Japanese and 
Chinese to reach an agreement. 

April 13. The president held a second 
conference with the House Economy Com- 
mittee. They disagreed on the question 
of pay cuts to federal employees. The 
“brown army” of Adolf Hitler was dis- 
solved by presidential decree. Democrats 
held Jefferson Day dinner in Washington. 

April 16. Reports from the Far East in- 
dicated that relations between Russia and 
Japan were becoming more strained as the 
Soviets continued to amass troops along 
the northern boundary of Manchuria. 

(Concluded on page 7, column 4) 


GRAVE CRIME PROBLEM 
OF NATIONAL CONCERN 


More Homicides and Other Crimes 
Found in U. S. Than in Most 


Foreign Countries 


FRONTIER LIFE HELD A CAUSE 


Need of Stricter Law Enforce- 
ment by Police and Court 
Reforms Stressed 


Crime is almost universally proclaimed 
as the skeleton in the American closet. 
Our criminal record is thrown in our faces 
by foreigners. And our own people, read- 
ing as they do of spectacular crimes in the 
daily papers, seeing as they do pictures of 
criminality in the movies, are inclined to 
admit that we are in the grip of a great 
crime wave so overwhelming as to indicate, 
in the words of President Hoover, “a 
subsidence of our foundations.” 


When we turn from rumors and vague 
reports, and ask for definite facts respect- 
ing the extent of crime in this country, we 
meet at once with difficulties. It is hard to 
determine what the facts are. Crime sta- 
tistics are inadequate. We do not have a 
central agency for the collecting of facts 
and the preservation of records. Some of 
the states have rather complete figures. 
Others do not. The investigator must then 
turn back with the report that accurate 
and dependable crime figures are not to be 
had. It is possible, however, to use such 
statistics as are available, filling in the gaps 
by the estimates of expert statisticians. In 
this way we can obtain a fair picture of 
the crime situation. 


AN UNPLEASANT PICTURE 

The picture is not a pleasant one. Dr. 
Frederick L. Hoffman, a statistician for the 
Prudential Life Insurance Company, 
figures that for every million of the popu- 
lation, there are 109 homicides in the 
United States each year. (A homicide dif- 
fers from a murder in that murder implies 
an intention to kill. If two men are en- 
gaged in a fight and one of them is killed, 
the killing may be termed a homicide 
rather than a murder, unless the fighters 
were intending to kill each other.) The 
significance of this figure may be better 
understood when we examine the homicide 
rate per million in foreign countries. In 
Italy, the number is 49, or at least it was 
a few years ago. Recently the Mussolini 
government has made a great drive against 
Italian gangsters and the homicide rate has 
no doubt fallen decidedly. In Australia 
the rate is 16 per million, as compared 
with the American 109. In New Zealand, 
it is nine. And in Japan, it is eight. Presi- 
dent Hoover declares that there are twenty 
times as many people killed in proportion 
to the population in the United States as 
in Great Britain, and he goes on to say 
that there are fifty times as many rob- 
beries here in proportion to the popula- 
tion, and three times as many burglaries. 

The charge that there is an alarming 
amount of crime in the United States 
seems, then, to be justified. If we jump to 
the conclusion, however, that the crime 
situation is growing more serious and that 
the nation is menaced by a wave of crime, 
we are on more doubtful ground. The 
widespread belief that the tide of crime is 
rising seems not to be sustained by evi- 
dence. William M. Stuart, director of the 
census, expresses doubt as to the suppos- 
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edly rapid increase of crime during recent 
years. And Dr, George Kirchwey, head of 
the department of criminology of the New 
York School of Social Work, and formerly 
warden of Sing Sing Prison, makes the fol- 
lowing definite statement to the contrary: 


A “PERMANENT WAVE” 


. . . . Crime is, in fact, decreasing. This 
is the only conclusion that can be drawn from 
the sole body of trustworthy statistics that we 
have, the report of commitments to the pris- 
ons of the United States recently made by 
the Census Bureau at Washington. Although 
the data thus assembled furnish no basis for 
an estimate of the absolute volume of crime— 
as to this our police reports of crimes com- 
mitted are still utterly unreliable—they may 
fairly be accepted as a trustworthy index of 
the rise or fall of the crime rate during the 
period of fourteen years (1910-1923) covered 
by the survey. Summarizing these conclu- 
sions, we find that general criminality serious 
enough to be punished by imprisonment has 
fallen off by 37.3 per cent and that this result 
has been reached in the face of an enormous 
increase in the volume of offenses arising out 
of the violation of new laws, such as the pro- 
hibition and narcotic legislation of recent 
years. Specific forms of crime show curious 
variations. Coincident with a marked reduc- 
tion in the burglary rate (11.4 per cent) and 
in the wide range of offenses coming under the 
description of larceny (53.1 per cent), there 
has been an equally significant rise in commit- 
ments for homicide (16.1 per cent) and rob- 
bery (83.3 per cent). While the increase in 
the number of these cases may doubtless be 
attributed in part to the stricter law enforce- 
ment of recent years, it is far too great to be 
explained away by that fact. There have 
been more homicides and far more robberies 
than in the first decades of the century. The 
increase in the homicide rate may be in large 
part explained as an incident of the illegal 
traffic in liquors and drugs, and of the reck- 
less operation of the automobile in our streets 
and highways, but it may, perhaps, in a larger 
degree be attributed to the wanton use of the 
gun in connection with robbery. It is this 
new-style banditry that has created the illu- 
sion of a general crime wave. 


How are we to account for the fact that 
the rate of criminality in the United States 
is high and has always been high? How 
are we to account for the fact that, from 
the earliest period of our history, more 
crimes have been committed in this coun- 
try than in most other parts of the civil- 
ized world? These are important questions, 
for upon the nature of the answers will 
depend the sort of remedies to which we 
may turn. Here are a few conclusions 
relative to American crime, upon which 
many students of the problem seem to 
agree: 


A SOCIAL PRODUCT 


In the early days of the republic and 
throughout a great part of our history, 
Americans were a pioneering people. They 
were always extending their frontiers. They 
were affected in character and personality 
by the conditions of frontier life. These 
conditions make for freedom and lack of 
restraint. In certain respects such quali- 
ties are admirable. They have made of 
Americans a liberty loving people who are 
less inclined to bow their heads before 
authority than are the peoples of certain 
other parts of the world. They have been 
independent, self-reliant, vigorous and self- 
willed. But there is a darker side of the 
picture. This very indisposition to respect 
authority has led many of them into paths 
of lawlessness. In America a smaller num- 
ber of the people than in most other coun- 
tries feel that reverence for authority and 
for law which makes obedience to law 
second nature. Lacking this sense of rev- 
erence for constituted authority, many 
Americans have been self-willed to the 
point of violating the laws of the land. In 
other words, they have committed crimes. 
This has been the case, not only in recent 
years, but in colonial times and in the 
early days of nationhood. 

The first frontier vanished some years 
ago, but many conditions similar to those 
of the frontier days have continued. Our 
population has been rapidly increasing. 
There has been swift progress in the utili- 
zation of natural resources. Great for- 
tunes have been built in a day. We have 
enjoyed many benefits incident to the fact 
that we are living in a dynamic, a chang- 
ing, society. We have grown rich, rela- 
tively speaking. Ripe fruits of material 
gain have ever appeared, ready for the 
picking. 


CHANGING CONDITIONS 


Under conditions such as these there has 
developed a spirit of restlessness which has 
become a national characteristic. There 
has developed a disposition to take chances, 
because everyone has been “on the make.” 
There has been a tremendous emphasis 
upon the possession of material goods. 
Under conditions such as these, it is nat- 
ural that many people should overreach the 
limits of legality in their striving for gain. 
It is natural that there should be more 
crime than in a settled society, where most 
of the people take their position in life as 
a permanent and inevitable thing and in 
which people are obliged to find a larger 
share of their pleasures in non-material 
rewards. It is the most natural thing in 
the world that there should be in America 
many crimes against property. And in the 
process of committing crimes against prop- 
erty, violent crimes against the person 
come as a matter of course. 
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ment of Justice, makes the statement that 
there are nine or ten times as many homi- 
cides, in proportion to the population, 
among the Negroes as among the whites. 
If only the white population is taken into 
account, our crime record is, therefore, not 
nearly so bad as when we take into con- 
sideration the whole population. 

The attempt is sometimes made to ac- 
count for the high crime rate in America 
on the ground that we have a large for- 
eign population in our midst. Many peo- 
ple have supposed that a disproportionate 
share of the crimes have been committed 
by immigrants. A study of the subject 
does not, however, bear out this assump- 
tion. The crime rate among the foreign 
born is somewhat lower than that among 
the native white population. 


COURTS ARE FAULTY 


But when we have explained the con- 
ditions of American life which have tended 
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OF THE CRIME WAVE 








These conditions under which an alarm- 
ing amount of criminality has developed 
are tending now to pass away. Our coun- 
try is becoming more settled. Statisticians 
tell us that in a generation or so our popu- 
lation will be practically stationary. Ma- 
terial progress will no longer come auto- 
matically. America will then have grown 
up. Our society will cease to be dynamic. 
We will become more like the peoples of 
the Old World, and it is reasonable to ex- 
pect that with this new mode of life there 
will be a decrease of crime. 


RACIAL PROBLEMS 


Another element in the present situation 
should be understood. This is the racial 
element. Something like a tenth of our 
population are members of the Negro race. 
The colored people, while in the main 
peaceful and good-natured, belong, it will 
be remembered, to a young race—rela- 
tively recent comers among the civilized 
peoples. These colored people have not 
to the same degree, learned the lesson of 
self-restraint. They are emotional and 
impulsive and it is a fact that they resort 
more frequently than do the whites to 
crimes of violence. A large share of the 
homicides committed in America are per- 
petrated by Negroes against Negroes, Ben- 
nett Mead, a statistician for the Depart- 


to encourage criminality, we have not told 
the whole story of crime in this nation. 
Unquestionably a considerable share of 
responsibility for this great national weak- 
ness may be laid upon the machinery of 
justice which has been created and main- 
tained in this country. Our police system 
is unquestionably faulty. In nearly every 
European nation the police officers, from 
the top to the bottom, are trained for their 
work and are relatively free from political 
influence. The heads of the detective and 
police bureaus are experts in their line and 
hold their positions for life. Mr. Edward 
Hale Bierstadt says in a discussion of “Our 
Permanent Crime Wave” in Harper’s Mag- 
azine: 


New York has had fourteen Police Com- 
missioners in twenty-seven years. Chicago 
has had twenty-five Superintendents of Po- 
lice in forty-nine years. From 1829 to 1914, 
eighty-five years, Scotland Yard had just six 
Commissioners. From 1848 to 1914, sixty- 
six years, Berlin had ten. The man at the 
top is the man who dictates the policy. As 
the man changes, the organization under him 
and the methods used by that organization 
are likely to change also. There is no build- 
ing, no logical progression in America. Europe 
finds the best man to do the work that is re- 
quired, puts him in office, and lets him alone. 
America usually asks little more than that the 
man in charge of her police be of the pre- 
vailing political party, yanks him out of office 
when he has barcly begun to learn his job, 


and then begins all over again. No efficient 
police organization can be constructed on such 
a shaky foundation. 


Practically all students of the question 
agree, also, that our courts are decidedly 
faulty. Our court machinery is back- 
ward. New trials are frequently granted be- 
cause some trivial error occurred in the 
hearing of a case—an error which could 
not conceivably have affected the decision 
of the case. The judges have too little 
authority in the conduct of cases. To too 
great an extent a trial is a test merely of 
the situation of contending lawyers. And 
the delays which are tolerated in American 
courts are nothing short of shameful. 


REFORMS CALLED FOR 


Social conditions tending to make people 
heedless of the law, state lines across which 
it is easy for criminals to escape and hard 
for police officials to pursue them, lax reg- 
ulations concerning the sale of fire arms 
in many localities, police systems domi- 
nated by politics, court facilities which are 
inadequate and rules of procedure which 
are archaic—these are among the explan- 
ations for the prevalence of crime in the 
United States. A statement of the facts 
indicates the nature of the remedies which 
are needed. The demand for a correction 
of the abuses which permit such a great 
stain upon the American record has been 
voiced in these words by the late Chief 
Justice William Howard Taft: 


Our system of criminal prosecution suffers, 
because we have not throughout the States an 
adequate police force who can apprehend 
criminals and bring them to justice. We need 
more policemen in most cities and we need 
more constables in the rural regions of the 
States. We need legislation to secure prompter 
information or indictment and prompter trial. 
We need legislation to reduce as much as 
possible the opportunities of counsel for con- 
victed men to delay a review and final dis- 
position of the cases. We need legislation that 
shall render impossible new trials except for 
real injustice in a trial. 

We need legislation to enlarge the power 
of the judges to guide the trial and to help the 
jury in understanding the evidence and in 
reaching its conclusions upon the evidence. 
This means that the law should not prevent 
the charge of the court from being enlight- 
ening and clarifying. It should obviate the 
camouflage that is so often created in a court 
room by the skill and histrionic ability of the 
counsel. We must trust somebody in the sup- 
ervision of the trial and that somebody must 
be and should be the judge. The procedure 
and rules of evidence should not be such that 
the lawyers can weave a web to trip the trial 
judge, which an upper court by reason of 
technical rules would have to set aside. 


For those who may wish to make a more 
exhaustive study of the subject of crime, 
we are including the following references: 
1. The reports of the National Commis- 
sion on Law Observance and Enforcement. 
There are fourteen of these booklets which 
may be obtained from the Government 
Printing Office in Washington, D. C. They 
range in price from five cents to one dollar 
each. The subjects of the reports are (a) 
Proposals to Improve Enforcement of 
Criminal Laws of U.S. (b) Report on En- 
forcement of Prohibition Laws of U. S. (c) 
Report of Criminal statistics. (d) Report 
on Prosecution. (e) Report on Enforcement 
of Deportation Laws of U. S. (f) Report 
on Child Offender in Federal System of 
Justice. (g) Progress Report on Study of 
Federal Courts. (h) Report on Criminal 
Procedure. (i) Report on Penal Institu- 
tions, Probation, and Parole. (j) Report 
on Crime and the Foreign Born. (k) Re- 
port on Lawlessness in Law Enforcement. 
(1) Report on Cost of Crime. (m) Report 
on the Causes of Crime—2 vols. (n) Re- 
port on Police. 2. Current History, De- 
cember, 1927. This issue contains a series 
of excellent articles on crime written by 
eminent authorities. 3. Our Permanent 
Crime Wave. An article written by Ed- 
ward Hale Bierstadt appearing in Harper’s 
Magazine, December, 1927, pp. 61-70. 





The Irish question continued in a state 
of deadlock last week. In Dublin, the Dail 
Eireann, the lower house of the Parlia- 
ment, was discussing a bill which has been 
introduced by President de Valera. It calls 
for the abolition of the oath of allegiance 
to the British king. 
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UNIVERSITY OF COLOGNE, GERMANY 








German Student Relates His Experiences and 
Describes Conditions at University 


A letter came to us a few days ago from 
one of our German correspondents, Paul 
Klencz, who is a student, specializing in eco- 
nomics, in the University of Cologne. We are 
passing on to our readers the following para- 
graphs, which describe very interestingly as- 
pects of college life in Germany: 

The Cologne University was founded in 
1388 for the first time as the fourth Ger- 
man university. In the eighteenth cen- 
tury it was closed by the French occupa- 
tion authorities. The second Cologne 
University was established in 1919. It 
developed from the Commercial High 
School. That perhaps is one of the most 
important reasons that it is today one of 
the best universities for economics in 
Germany. 

The Cologne University is not typical of 
the German university in general. It is 
attended by students of advanced educa- 
tion mostly for their last terms. Secondly, 
Cologne as a center of industry and com- 
merce gives it its characteristics. While 
in other towns the student gives the town 
its special features, as we see it in Heidel- 
berg or Bonn, the student in large cities 
as Cologne absolutely disappears among 
the great crowd. On the other hand, nat- 
urally, this cannot be without effects on 
the student. In a small town he is the 
man who creates the social atmosphere and 
he is fully aware of it. In a large city 
nobody cares a bit for him and he feels to 
a certain extent that he is one individual 
among many. The struggle for life is felt 
more keenly here. Generally he is also in 
nearer contact with real life than he is in a 
small romantic place. There is still an- 
other point. A great percentage of the 
students live with their parents in Cologne. 

During the present crisis the university 
is a place of refuge. Hundreds and hun- 
dreds who have lost their positions go to 
universities and many boys and girls leav- 
ing school and finding no opportunity to 
get a position, go too. Among them we find 
many who would have never studied in 
normal times. A large number are under 
the average in what concerns power of ap- 
prehension, application and strength of 
character. They take away the room in 
the lectures. Last term I stood every 
morning for two hours and with me many 
other students. Most of the lecture rooms 
are overcrowded and when you are not 
very early you do not get a seat. In the 
last few terms the number of female stu- 
dents has increased rapidly. But when 
you see a part of them you cannot help 
thinking that the university has turned into 
a nursery. That is not only my opinion 
alone; many other students think just the 
same. They spend a lot of time dancing; 
I dare say more than in studying. But 
generally the students of the Cologne Uni- 
versity work very hard. Certainly there 
are many who have still to begin to put on 
their thinking-caps. Some of these, I be- 
lieve, have too much money so that they 
have not time enough to spend it. You 
do not see them very often in the univer- 


sity. But that is a very small percentage. 
The greater part of the students must make 
ends meet. The consumption of beer 
has become a very small one, especially 
in comparison with past decades. More 
than fifty per cent of all the students 
study on reduced fees. Many are sup- 
ported by public and private institutions. 
Others work in the collieries or somewhere 
else during the university holidays to earn 
money for another term. They form a 
special type called “Werkstudent.” 


In Germany everybody who has gone 
through the high school and passed his 
“Abitur”—that is, the final examination in 
the high schools—has the right to go to the 
university. To pass an examination at the 
university it is necessary to have studied 
a certain number of terms. Every stu- 
dent has to listen to a prescribed group of 
lectures throughout this term. The pre- 
scribed lectures in the average comprise 
thirty hours a week. The students of eco- 
nomics, especially, complain that the sub- 
jects to study are too many. During the 
term one hardly finds time to read a book. 
Certainly if you have enough money you 
can have less hours a week and study some 
terms longer. In the term-time you only 
have to go once to the professor who 
gives lecture and get your control-book 
signed. Therefore when your book is signed 
it is not necessary to go to this lecture 
any more for this term if one is inclined 
to slack. Many students think it better to 
work at home from books. When you 
want to pass an examination, you some- 
times are obliged to do so because the 
lectures take much time. 

We distinguish between lectures and 
seminars. The control in the seminars is 
a little firmer. In the semi- 
nars all the students have to 


into mere schools. The students are to 
the greatest extent not only indifferent to 
political life but also to all other things 
not inside of their examination. I tried to 
get together six students for an English 
circle under the head of a_ university 
teacher. I asked about a hundred. When 
I told them we would discuss current top- 
ics, things of political and social interest, 
I got the answer: “No, if we are not to be 
prepared for the examinations we are not 
interested.” Coming out of the lectures 
I often try to have a conversation about 
what the professor had said but mostly I 
get the answer: “Leave that aside now. I 
am glad it is finished.” 

We have a great number of student 
clubs. They give a great deal of time to 
social entertainments. Besides that they 
do a great deal of talking and discussing 
when they sit at beer. It must be admitted 
there lies a certain value in it but I think 
we cannot call it a circle in which prob- 
lems are discussed seriously. One thing, 
however, I must mention; there are groups 
of socialists among the students. They, 
I am told, like to meet and discuss things. 
Among them you will find a number of 
very clever men. 





RECOGNITION 





The question of whether this country 
should extend recognition and establish 
diplomatic relations with Russia has come 
into prominence during the past week or 
so. A number of the leading mémbers of 
Congress, who were formerly opposed to 
such action or who at least were not will- 
ing to commit themselves on the subject, 
have recently advocated a change in the 
present policy of the American govern- 
ment. It is their opinion that the people 
of this country would have much to gain 
through cordial relations with the Soviet 
Union because they believe the Soviets 
would increase their purchases of Ameri- 
can goods. Last year our trade with Rus- 
sia fell off considerably and many people 
are of the opinion that this was largely 
due to the fact that we have consistently 
refused to recognize Russia. 





TRADE RESTRICTIONS 





A number of American products will be 
affected by restrictive measures adopted by 
England and France last week. To the list 
of about forty products placed on the im- 
port quota by France, cotton and artificial 
silk hosiery has been added. Such prod- 
ucts have been limited to about two thou- 
sand pair during the next two months and 
after that number has been imported, 
American exporters can sell no more hosiery 
to France until after June 30. In Great 
Britain, the tariff rate was increased from 
an average of about ten per cent to twenty 
per cent. On some articles, such as ma- 
chinery, the rate was increased to thirty- 
three and one-third per cent. 








THOUGHTS AND 
SMILES 




















Most second-hand cars on sale, declares an 
expert, are quite all right. As far as they go. 
—London Humorist 





Singing increases the blood-pressure, de- 
clares a Southern doctor, but he doesn’t say 
whose. —Boston HERALD 





It stacks up about like this: An optimist 
has no money, and a pessimist won’t lend 
you any. —Thomaston Times 





If you would create something, you must 
be something. —Goethe 





A financial statement says that men every- 
where are begining to get their feet on the 
ground. The wonder is, we think, that the 
soles lasted as long as they did. 

—Boston HERALD 





The latest feminine craze is the cultivation 
of indoor miniature gardens. Husbands are 
complaining bitterly about their safety-razors 
being used as lawn-mowers. 

—London Humorist 





Congress spends $840 a week printing 
speeches that never are delivered, and more 
than that printing speeches that ought not 
to be delivered. —Washington Post 





Amongst true friends there is no fear of 
losing anything. —Jeremy Taylor 





You can’t blame a candidate for throwing 
his hat in the ring. As a rule, it has got too 
small for his head. — Eugene (Ore.) Guarp 





A woman society leader says the most in- 
teresting book in the world is the cook book, 
but she doesn’t say who told her. 

—Dayton Datty News 





Ex-President Coolidge has had the oil lamps 
removed from his Plymouth homestead and 
will put in electric lights. We always said that 
success would go to his head. 

—New York Sun 





The trouble with our stocks is that after 
they hit the bottom they dig in. 
—New York Heratp-TRIBUNE 





A bull which escaped from a Somerset farm 
covered five miles in a quarter of an hour 
and then jumped across a wide stream. Well, 
look at the run it took!—ZLondon Humorist 





More would be strong for the five-day week 
if week-end resources were not so weak. 
—Washington Post 





Knowledge is of two kinds: we know a 
subject ourselves, or we know where we can 
find information upon it—Samuel Johnson 

A lot of time is wasted in trying to think 
up ways to save it. 

—Florence (Ala.) Heratp 





Congress has proposed that the Army and 
Navy be consolidated. They must want to 
beat Notre Dame every year. 

—Jackson News 





PRONUNCIATIONS: Delhi _(del’ee), 
Braun (brown), Cologne (ko-lone’), Heidel- 
berg (hi’dl-berg—i as in time), Herriot (air- 
yo), Leon Blum (lay-on—o as in go, n 
scarcely sounded; bloom), Poincare (pwahn- 
kah-ray’—n scarcely sounded). 





speak about a problem given 
to them by the professors. The 
subjects are mostly taken from 
the lectures of the term be- 
fore, or they do some scientific 
research on new problems. Af- 
ter the speech follows a gen- 
eral discussion. At the end of 
the lectures and seminars there 
is no examination. So you 
practically attend the lectures 
for eight to twelve terms and 
the first examination is the end 
of the studies. If you are 
successful you get a degree. 


German universities were 
known in the world for their 
scientific work and scientific 
work is still done today, but 
by very few. The great ma- 
jority of students learn an im- 
mense quantity of things by 
heart to pass the examination. 
We are more workers than stu- 
dents nowadays. ‘They strive 
with all their might to save the 
universities from degenerating 





A FOREST STADIUM IN AIX-LA-CHAPELLE, GERMANY 


In recent years, the Germans have gone in heavily for sports and outdoor life. 
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REVIEW OF THE WEEK 


HE primary election which was held 

in Massachusetts and Pennsylvania on 
April 26 was closely watched by those who 
are interested in the campaigns of Alfred 
E. Smith and Governor Franklin D. Roose- 
velt for the Democratic presidential nomi- 
nation. The two men were pitted against 
each other in both states. It was gene- 
rally expected that Mr. Smith would se- 
cure most of the delegates from Massa- 
chusetts. He has always been popular in 
that state, having carried it against Presi- 
dent Hoover in the last presidential elec- 
tion. He also had the support of both the 
United States senators from Massachusetts 
and the governor of the state. It was ex- 
pected that Governor Roosevelt would se- 
cure most of the delegates from Pennsyl- 
vania. These expectations were borne out 
by the results of last week’s primary. The 
Smith delegates in Massachusetts were 
elected by a vote of about three to one, 
while Governor Roosevelt in early returns 
seemed certain of most of Pennsylvania. 
If Mr. Smith had carried both states, the 
result would have been very damaging to 
the Roosevelt candidacy; and had the New 
York governor carried both states, it would 
have placed him within striking distance 
of the nomination. The capture of one of 
the states by Smith and the other by 
Roosevelt, however, rendered last week’s 
voting relatively indecisive. 


a) 


S the House of Representatives as- 
sembled at noon on April 27, the 

stage was set for the consideration of one 
of the major bills of the present session, 
the omnibus economy measure, designed to 
save the federal government more than 
$200,000,000 during the next fiscal year. 
And as members aligned themselves with 
the opposing camps, it became evident that 
a fight equal to that which accompanied 
the sales tax was in store. The omnibus 
bill, the result of weeks of laborious study 
on the part of the special Economy Com- 
mittee, had many provisions to which there 
was considerable opposition. Principal 
among these was the section providing for 
an eleven per cent slash in the salaries of 


all government workers who receive more 
than $1,000 annually. It was expected that 
the opposition to this feature of the omni- 
bus bill would be led by Representative La- 
Guardia of New York who was largely re- 
sponsible for the defeat of the sales tax. 

Other important features of the omnibus 
bill as finally whipped into shape by the 
committee were, the consolidation of the 
war and navy departments into a single 
department of national defense, the elimi- 
nation of the Saturday half-holiday for 
government employees, reduction in the 
traveling expense allowances to members 
of Congress, reduction in the allowances 
made to veterans who are employed at 
present. There were ten sections to the 
bill, calling for important changes in the 
government service. 

In order to insure action on the bill by 
the Senate, the Economy Committee at- 
tached the omnibus measure to a legislative 
appropriation bill as a “rider” or a part of 
the appropriation measure. Thus, should 
the House adopt the economy proposals, 
it would be impossible for the Senate to 
pigeonhole the bill because the legislative 
appropriation measure would have to be 
adopted. It does not appear likely, how- 
ever, that the omnibus bill will be turned 
over to the Senate in its present form be- 
cause of the strong opposition to many of 
its provisions. Substitute plans were in 
readiness last week and their sponsors were 
exerting considerable influence to have 
them placed in the bill. 


a) 


HE Senate Finance Committee com- 

pleted its hearings on the tax bill on 
April 22. Three days later, it met to draft 
the bill which, it was expected, would be 
completed and presented on the floor of 
the Senate during the first week in May. 
There has been considerable speculation as 
to what taxes will be recommended by the 
Finance Committee. A number of the 
members have apparently become con- 
vinced that the sales tax is the most desir- 
able levy and will probably endeavor to 
have it placed in the Senate bill. They are 
agreed that the estimated revenue from the 
taxes of the House bill will be insufficient 
to balance the budget, despite all possible 
economies, and that they must either de- 
vise a number of additional taxes on spe- 
cific products or resort to a general manu- 
facturers sales tax. 


a 


N the German state elections of April 
24, Adolf Hitler’s forces made large 
gains but did not increase in power suffi- 
ciently to win control of any state diets. 
In Prussia, the most important state, the 
Hitlerites were given 162 seats in the diet. 
There are 422 seats in all and in order to 
take part in the ministry the National So- 
cialists will have to join forces with one or 
more parties. It is reported that negotia- 
tions are to take place between the Fascists 
and the Centrists, the Catholic party 
which supports Chancellor Briining, in or- 
der to bring this about if possible. 
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The Centrists control 67 seats and 
if they unite with the Fascists a 
ministry could be formed. 


The Socialists, who have been 
in control in Prussia, lost heavily 
in the elections. Where they 
formerly had 137 seats they now 
have 93. The Socialist Premier, 
Dr. Otto Braun, has announced 
that he will offer his resignation 
when the Prussian Diet meets on 
May 24. It will then be up to 
the Diet to choose a new ministry. 


The important fact of the elec- 
tions appears to be that the Na- 
tional Socialist Party is without 
doubt the strongest single politi- 
cal entity in Germany. However, 
the party is not yet powerful 
enough to control Germany with- 
out the support of others. This 
may delay the rise of Hitler, and 








WE'LL JUST KEEP ON SHOPPING ’TIL WE SEE 


WHAT WE WANT 


—Hanny in Philadelphia INQUIRER 


if his party does not continue to 
grow, it may prove an effective 
and permanent check to his 
movement. 


HE Senate investigation of 
stock market operations is 
going forward and evidence of 
importance is being collected and 
made public. The work has been 
placed in the hands of a sub- 
committee of five in order that it 
may be carried on more effec- 
tively. The field of inquiry has 
also been widened somewhat. At 
first attention was directed to 
short selling, but now the com- 
mittee is investigating all the ac- 
tivities of the stock exchange. 
The charge has been made that 
the market has been forced down- 
ward by the “bears,” or those 
who have sold short and who 
would consequently profit by a 
drop in prices (see THE AMERI- 
CAN OBSERVER for March 16). 
Now the question has been raised 
as to whether the “bulls,” or 











those who have bought stock and 
who would profit by an increase 
in prices, have not manipulated 
the market so as to force prices 


VILLAINS OR PATRIOTS? 
—Fitzpatrick in St. Louis Post-DIsPpaTtcH 








abnormally high in some cases. 

It is charged particularly that such “bull- 
ish” practices were carried on previous to 
the stock market crash over two years ago. 

Representative Fiorello H. La Guardia, 
of New York, came before the committee 
last week and presented a mass of evi- 
dence tending to show that such manipu- 
lations on the market have been practiced. 
His evidence pointed to the fact that 
wealthy men had joined together and 
formed pools. They had then bought large 
shares of stock in certain corporations. 
After having done this, it is charged that 
they bribed the financial writers on sev- 
eral great newspapers and that they thus 
induced these financial writers, upon whose 
opinions the investing public so largely de- 
pended, to make false statements about 
the prospects of the corporations, so that 
the public was induced to purchase the 
stocks. Thus prices were increased and 
pushed higher than normal. 

It is possible for the “bears,” or those 
who would profit by price declines, to 
manipulate the market in a similar way. 
In the case of the “bears,”’ of course, the 
information which is placed before the 
public is of such a nature as to induce 
holders of stock to sell it. Thus the 
market is brought down. 

This investigation which the Senate is 
making is of tremendous importance to 
the American people. Great numbers in- 
vest their money in the large corporations 
of the nation and it is to their interest 
that the prices of stock shall reflect real 
values and shall not be driven up or down 
by professional gamblers. As a result of 
the hearings which are being conducted by 
the Senate committee we may be able to 
see more clearly to what extent security 
prices are affected by these speculative 
raids. 

a) 

EW life was given to the Disarma- 

ment Conference last week by the 
presence of leading world statesmen. The 
visit to Geneva of Secretary Stimson be- 
came the occasion for similar visits by 
Ramsay MacDonald, André Tardieu, Hein- 
rich Briining and Dino Grandi. While the 
“Big Five” did not all meet at once, the 
American secretary of state had the op- 
portunity to discuss the problem of arma- 
ments with each of his contemporaries. 

The conference has been virtually dead- 
locked between two opposing groups. One 
favors the American plan of abolishing 
certain types of armaments, and the other, 
the French plan of turning them over to 
an international body such as the League 
of Nations. Through the influence of the 
leading statesmen, the conference has 
adopted a resolution declaring that certain 
types of weapons shall be prohibited among 
all nations. But it did not decide whether 
such weapons should be abolished or 
whether they should be turned over to 
an international body. The conference 
has yet to determine whether it will ac- 
cept the American plan or the French. 

In an effort to break this deadlock, and 
to settle other issues obstructing progress 
at Geneva, Secretary Stimson decided to 


prolong his visit a few days and to request 
the four European leaders to meet at 
Geneva on April 29 or 30. It was reported 
that the “Big Five” would all meet to- 
gether and would attempt to settle some 
of the outstanding differences. 


a) 


S the end of the month neared, it ap- 

peared that China and Japan were 
preparing to make an effort to break the 
deadlock which caused the adjournment 
of the armistice conference on April 12. 
There was prospect that the conference 
would reconvene and that a proposal ad- 
vanced by Sir Miles Lampson, British 
minister to China, would be considered. 
Sir Miles has suggested a peace plan which 
would not oblige Japan to withdraw from 
China until the Chinese boycott had fully 
come to an end. Both the Japanese and 
Chinese seemed favorable to this proposal, 
and there appeared to be some hope that 
it would be accepted. Japan, however, re- 
mained firm in opposing any effort on the 
part of the League Commission to de- 
termine when she should withdraw. 


SF ) 


N New Delhi, the capital of India, an 
additional blow was dealt to Mahatma 
Gandhi’s followers last week. More than 
four hundred Nationalists were arrested as 
a result of their holding a public meeting 
in which they reiterated their claims for 
complete independence from Great Britain. 
The holding of all such meetings of the 
All-India Congress was strictly prohibited 
some months ago in consequence of the 
reinauguration of the campaign of civil dis- 
obedience. Because of violations of this 
and other decrees suppressing the activities 
of Gandhi’s party, thousands of Indians 
have been thrust in prison. Mahatma 
Gandhi, his wife and sons are still in jail. 
Other leaders of the independence move- 
ment have had a similar fate. It is now 
estimated that more than 50,000 Indian 
Nationalists are in prison. 


Cro 


HE BUSINESS WEEK, a magazine 

the columns of which are devoted to 
business and financial discussions and the 
observations of which are usually quite 
conservative, sees some indications of trade 
improvements. “There is a slight belated 
touch of spring in some of the business 
statistics,” it says, “in spite of a solid frost 
of fear and defeatism in the financial at- 
mosphere. In most of the important indi- 
cators, allowing for the usual seasonal fac- 
tors, the discouraging decline of recent 
months seems to have stopped and in some 
cases a slight improvement has appeared.” 
One hopeful sign is the decrease of bank 
failures and another is the fairly heavy 
sale of automobiles. Motor manufacturers 
are engaging in a tremendous drive for 
business and, according to The Business 
Week, “the pick-up experienced by dealers 
in cars of all price classes and in all types 
of territories has in many quarters evoked 
the comment that business generally seems 
finally headed for improvement.” 
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STUDIES OF OPINION 


While a hasty examination of the May 
Forum will give one an idea of the 
wide range of subjects discussed, a more 
thorough study will reveal the challenging 
nature of most of the articles, the freedom 
from a fixed editorial policy. The headline 
article this month has been written by Paul 
Hutchinson, well known journalist and au- 
thor of several books. In his contribution, 
Mr. Hutchinson makes an appeal to the la- 
boring class of the American population. 
He urges them to form a political party as 
the sole means of obtaining action on the 
vital problems now confronting them. He 
says: 

In all probability, the working masses of 
this nation must go to the polls next Novem- 
ber with at least a quarter of their number 
entirely without work, with another quarter 
having only a few days of work a week or a 
few hours a day, and with the whole group 
staggering under the new burdens imposed by 
reduced incomes, increased taxes, and by the 
mounting debts that millions have accumu- 
lated in their effort to keep soul and body to- 
gether during these years in which the indus- 
trial process has broken down. While in a 
condition of this kind, facing a prospect not 
much better, they must determine the sort of 
government they desire to live under during 
the next four years. If that government is to 
be of much immediate value to them, it will 
have to be a government that exists primarily 
to secure the welfare of labor. 





Graduated from college last year, George 
Willison Condit finds himself, together 
with thousands of other graduates, unem- 
ployed. He defines in clear terms the dev- 
astating effects of such conditions upon the 
young people of the nation who complete 
their courses in colleges and universities 
only to find that they cannot find work 
when they receive degrees. He pleads their 
cause in the following terms: 

At times of late it seems to me that a 
world, an American world, that so cleverly 
duped and tricked, so foolishly coddled us 
from four to eight years too long, does owe 
us—not only college graduates but everyone 
else—a little something. Not a living (that 
that would be beyond all industrial rhyme 
and competitive reason), but let us say a rea- 
son for living; enough security so that we 
can know that we have at least a chance of 
winning. 





James Truslow Adams, author of “The 
Epic of America,” “The Adams Family,” 
and other widely read works, speaks of the 
fundamental lack of leadership among in- 
fluential business leaders today: 


There has been a great deal of talk recently 
about our “business leaders” and the part 
they are playing in our government. I am 
coming more and more to the conclusion that 
we have no such things as business leaders. 
We have big bankers and big steel men and 
big railroad men, but those men are all work- 
ing twenty-four hours a day at their particu- 
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lar desks, looking at all the problems of the 
country from the angle of a Wall Street 
banker or a president of a steel company or 
whatever they may be. They are not seeing 
the business of the country as a whole. They 
may have their eyes on prosperity, worrying 
about whether business is going to get better 
or worse, whether they should enlarge their 
plants and so on, but I don’t see that they 
are going to offer us any leadership for the 
country as a whole. 





Shifting to the foreign field, George N. 
Shuster, author and editor of the periodi- 
cal, Commonweal, speaks of present-day 
conditions in Germany. The supreme de- 
sire of all Germans, according to Mr. 
Shuster, is completely to abolish repara- 
tions payments, secure a change in the 
present boundary lines imposed by the 
Versailles treaty and lastly, to improve the 
life of every German so that he may be as- 
sured of a decent living. In summing up, 
Mr. Shuster says: 


Of course, the tragedy is that Germany is so 
many miles removed from the power to grant 
the citizen’s plea. Millions out of work—so 
many destitute, hopeless, pitiable millions! It 
is therefore not surprising that furious argu- 
ment about the road which will lead to the 
goal should flavor all contemporary Germany 
thought and writing. There are dozens of 
recipes, dozens of nostrums. But out of this 
frustrated, puzzled, frequently heart-broken 
desire, national unity on the issues affecting 
German destiny springs like a fountain from 
underground streams. 

A THREATENED CIVILIZATION 

BREAKDOWN: THE COLLAPSE OF TRADI- 
TIONAL CIVILIZATION. By Robert Briffault. 
New York. Brentano’s. 1932. pp. 273. 


Just at the close of the World War, Dr. 
Briffault, who had served as a surgeon on 
two fronts, published a brilliant book en- 
titled “The Making of Humanity.” It was 
a hymn of praise in celebration of the tri- 
umphs of rational thought through the 
ages. Optimism and confidence in man’s 
future pervaded its pages. Every step of 
our “radiant progress” had been made by 
“human effort, human labor and human 
courage,” and the cumulative effects of 
these qualities had made “Man the demi- 
god, the thinker, the deviser, the aspirer 
after truth and justice, greater in his 
achievements and his ideals than all the 
gods he is capable of conceiving.” 

It is startlingly disconcerting to read Dr. 
Briffault’s bitter indictment of our present 
civilization in the present work. One won- 
ders what depths of disappointment and 
disillusionment the author who could write 
so buoyantly on the morrow of the great 
catastrophe can have passed through to 
make him see in social structure of today 
only the germs of decay and dissolution. 
We have apparently lost all power of so- 
cial salvation. Our vaunted reason has 
yielded to an oppressive mediaeval tradi- 
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A SCHOOLROOM IN MOSCOW 


Since the revolution the Russian authorities have in many cases substituted periodicals for the ordi- 
An illustration from “Soviet Russia,” by William Henry Chamberlin (Little, Brown). 


nary textbooks, 
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CAN POLITICAL LEADERSHIP POINT THE WAY TO RECOVERY? 


Robert Briffault, in his new book, ‘Breakdown: The Collapse of Traditional Civilization,” 
takes the position that political and business leadership have failed. 








tion of authority. Our doom is sealed. “In- 
tellectually England is dead;” America is 
only a riot of materialistic vulgarity. We 
are nourished on the “myth of a social or- 
ganization devised for the good of man- 
kind,” whereas in reality we have no social 
organization but only a desperate conspir- 
acy of the holders of power to keep their 
power by the perpetuation of the myth. 
To medicine man, priest, conqueror and di- 
vine-right monarch have succeeded the 
bourgeois industrialist, the banker, the pa- 
trioteer, the demagogue. Our masters have 
changed, but not their lust for domina- 
tion. Their gestures of liberalism are fu- 
tile and deceptive. For a privileged class is 
incapable by virtue of its very privilege of 
dispensing justice and ethics, which are 
only “high-sounding names for the angry 
feelings of those who are injured.” 

But the capitalistic, nationalistic, mili- 
taristic, Christian pseudo-civilization which 
curses us today, must break down in ruin, 
because it is incurring the ever increasing 
mistrust and hatred of its victims. Bayo- 
nets, tear bombs, jail sentences and execu- 
tions will not avail in the long run to save 
it. It has waxed strong on the policy of 
deceptive promises—terrestrial and celes- 
tial. It has exploited human docility and 
stupidity. But its end is in sight. Where 
reason has failed to emancipate the masses 
from the pious fraud of traditional civiliza- 
tion, resentment will succeed. ‘For the 
entire structure of predatory, capitalistic, 
nationalistic, Christian civilization is not 
amenable to human intelligence, or pur- 
poses, or ideals, or emotions.” 

Still, the author of this chal- 
lenging book ends on a note of 
encouragement. The struggle 
of a brave and honest intel- 
lectual crusade against the hid- 
eous hypocrisies of our social 
chaos will be difficult, but need 
not be futile. Intelligence and 
courage can win the day. The 
time has passed for stupid 
tinkering with a system fun- 
damentally maladjusted to so- 
cial well-being. “What is of 
importance is not to save tra- 
ditional civilization, but to 
save the race from ever build- 
ing up another one that shall 
be crippled and diseased at its 
very vitals by traditional val- 
ues.” 
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RUSSIAN TEXT BOOKS 


In the New York Herald- 
Tribune Books for April 24, 
Nucea Lodge gives an _ inter- 
esting account of the way the 
Soviet government of Russia 
is handling the textbook prob- 
lem for the schools. The Sov- 
viet authorities had to deal 


with a difficult situation after the Revolu- 
tion. The texts which had been in use were 
no longer suitable, for the conditions of 
society had completely changed and the 
books which had been in use describing the 
previous state of things were at once out 
of date. New texts were written in a hurry 
and distributed to the schools. These new 
books were intended for the purpose of 
making the Revolution popular. Things 
changed so fast, however, that books were 
behind the times almost as fast as they 
were written. Finally, a new scheme of in- 
struction was developed. Periodicals came 
in as a substitute for books. How this plan 
works js described as follows: 


The fruits of this commission now appear 
in a series of journal textbooks for the first 
four grades. The magazines are average book 
size and run from sixty-five to ninety-five 
pages, selling at ten cents a copy, or 75 cents 
for ten numbers. When the publication of the 
periodicals was announced at the end of 1930 
there was an immediate response of 400,000 
subscriptions. The name of the journal for 
first and second grades is “Little Shock Work- 
ers,’ and for the third and fourth grades 
“Youthful Shock Workers.” Some of the best 
writers and artists in the Soviet Union make 
their contribution. There are detailed reports 
of contemporary events; accounts of Soviet 
congresses, reports by children on their part in 
the five-year plan, printed skits which have 
been given by children for factories or big 
farms, articles on the construction and care 
of tractors, articles on cows and horses, their 
care and the diseases to which they are lia- 
ble. 

In one number before me is a four-page 
article telling dramatically how a school com- 
mune planted, in the face of numerous diffi- 
culties, 100 hectares of forest. An article 
called “The Five Year Plan Has No Vaca- 
tion” tells of the plan in each factory, not 
merely from the point of view of five years, 
but for one year, for one month, for one 
week, for one day. An article called “Instruc- 
tions for Those Going to the Country” enu- 
merates for city children the proper kit and 
goes on to discuss getting tanned, the proper 
amount of time to spend in the water and 
the time of day best suited for bathing. Four 
pages are devoted to letters from children. 
There are puzzles and riddles (a touch of “St. 
Nicholas”). The general character of each is- 
sue depends on current events. One number 
has many articles on the detrimental effects of 
religion. 

This new type of textbook is not, of 
course, entirely supplanting the old, but it is 
becoming an integral part of the school cur- 
riculum. The periodical textbook does keep 
the schools au courant with a country in the 
making. 

ECONOMIC PARADOX 

Henry Pratt Fairchild, former professor 
of economics and sociology at Yale and at 
present professor of sociology at New York 
University, has written a highly instruc- 
tive article on the depression in the May 
issue of Harper’s. The central thesis of 
“The Great Economic Paradox” is that in 
the present world crisis, past notions on 
economic theory have in many instances 
proved false. Mr. Fairchild lays particular 
stress upon the various aspects of the un- 
employment problem. 
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MMEDIATELY following the Spanish- 
American War, the United States be- 
came more vitally interested in the af- 
fairs of the Orient than it had been previ- 
ously. Partly because of the 
acquisition of the Philip- 


oO 

or pines and partly because of 
weer the trend of events in China 
Policy at the close of the last cen- 


tury, the American govern- 
ment enunciated in clear terms a policy 
which was destined to become the basis of 
its future relations in the Far East. It was 
the so-called “open-door” policy which has 
made John Hay, its author, famous as an 
American secretary of state. This doctrine 
was to assume an importance in the foreign 
policies of this nation second only to that 
of the Monroe Doctrine set forth some 
seventy years earlier. Events of the past 
year have tended to add to the importance 
of the Hay doctrine and until the Sino- 
Japanese conflict is finally and definitely 
settled, it is likely to figure prominently 
in the relations of this country with the 
other powers of the world. 


The open-door policy was clearly stated 
by Secretary Hay on September 6, 1899. 
In a note addressed to the major powers, 
Mr. Hay defined the American position in 
China upon two basic principles. The 
first was that all nations should have equal 
rights and opportunities in dealing with 
China and the second stressed the impor- 
tance of maintaining the territorial and 
administrative integrity of that country. 
The latter principle was of utmost impor- 
tance at that time because of the growing 
tendency of Japan and the nations of 
Europe to secure concessions or “spheres 
of influence” in China. Germany, Russia, 
France, England and Japan were seeking 
to obtain control over various regions of 
the Chinese Empire. There was, in fact, 
serious danger that the powers might suc- 
ceed in partitioning China among them- 
selves. Not only would the continuation 
of this policy have had dire consequences 
to China but it would have created ad- 
ditional sources of friction and rivalry 
among the nations themselves. 

It was in the midst of these conditions 
that the famous “open-door’” note was dis- 
patched to the nations. The 
American government sought their 
cooperation in maintaining the 
open door throughout all China 
and by a clever stroke of diplo- 
macy on the part of Mr. Hay the 
nations informally agreed to ad- 
here to this policy. From that 
day until the present these two 
principles have been invoked by 
successive secretaries of state 
when their maintenance has been 
jeopardized by foreign aggression 
upon China. 


That the United States govern- 
ment should stand so firmly upon 
a policy such as that of the open 
door in China is 
not unnatural. It 


Built 4 

U was not an idea 
? pind conceived by Mr. 
Tradition 


Hay or his con- 
temporaries. From 
the earliest period of our history, 
the government had gone to great 
pains to secure privileges for 
American vessels in world ports 
equal to those enjoyed by ships 
of other nations. American dip- 
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country. And when the trade of China 
was opened to foreign nations during the 
middle of the last century strong emphasis 
was placed upon the necessity of securing 
for American citizens treatment in China 
as favorable as that enjoyed by citizens of 
any other country. It was not until the 
Hay pronouncement, however, that the 
policy of the open door became firmly en- 
trenched as a doctrine to be adhered to 
during the coming years by the nations 
of the world. 

When, a year later, an attack was made 
upon foreign legations by a group of Chi- 
nese rebels as a protest against alien ag- 
gression, Secretary Hay once more ex- 
pressed the policy of the American govern- 
ment in regard to China. He urged a pol- 
icy of moderation and conciliation upon 
the nations which had suffered destruction 
of property at the hands of the Chinese: 


The policy of the government of the United 
States is to seek a solution which may bring 
about permanent safety and peace to China, 
preserve Chinese territorial and administrative 
entity, protect all rights guaranteed to friendly 
powers by treaty and international law, and 
safeguard for the world the principle of equal 
and impartial trade with all parts of the 
Chinese Empire. 


Thus, the American policy was clearly de- 
fined at the beginning of the present cen- 
tury. But it will be noted that the princi- 
ples underlying the open-door policy had 
not yet been embodied in a formal treaty 
signed by the powers interested in China 
and Chinese trade. It was not until a later 
date that such an international agreement 
was drawn up. The Washington confer- 
ence, held in 1921 and 1922, drew up a 
treaty, one of the main objects of which 
was to insure the principles of the open 
door in China. The pact was originally 
signed by nine nations—The United States, 
France, The British Empire, Belgium, The 
Netherlands, Italy, Japan, China, and Por- 
tugal—and became known as the Nine- 
Power Treaty. Since the date of its in- 
ception, five other nations have agreed to 
adhere to its terms. 


This treaty has figured prominently in 





lomats had succeeded in opening 
up the ports of the English and 
Spanish colonies to vessels of this 


the recent conflict between China and 
Japan. While the League of Nations has 
been endeavoring to bring 
about a peaceful settlement 


- f the dispute b f 

of the dispute by means o 
aad invoking articles of the 
Sanction 


Covenant, or constitution, 
and the Kellogg-Briand 
Pact, the United States has laid particular 
stress upon the necessity of adhering to 
the terms of the Nine-Power Pact, which 
is in reality an insistence upon the main- 
tenance of the principles of the open door 
in China. The present secretary of state, 
Henry L. Stimson, has dispatched numer- 
ous notes to the governments of China and 
Japan reminding them of their obligations 
under this and the Kellogg Pact. And, 
during the later months of the conflict, Mr. 
Stimson enlarged upon the open-door pol- 
icy as previously enunciated by stating that 
the American government would not recog- 
nize any agreement reached between the 
two nations, the terms of which would be 
in violation of previous commitments. 


Thus, the open-door policy has become 
more positive in nature. The elaboration 
of the doctrine made by Mr. Stimson has 
gained considerable support from other na- 
tions. The recent meeting of the Assembly 
of the League of Nations, called into ex- 
traordinary session on March 3 last to 
consider the Far Eastern dispute, adopted 
a resolution along the lines of the Stimson 
policy. While the Assembly did not men- 
tion the Nine-Power Treaty, it pledged it- 
self not to recognize any situation or agree- 
ment reached between the two combatants 
in violation of the Kellogg-Briand Pact 
or the League Covenant. Thus, the na- 
tions upheld the principle that a violation 
of treaty obligations should not be recog- 
nized. 


The enunciation of this policy by prac- 
tically all the nations of the world now 
presents a serious problem in regard to 
their future attitude in the Far East. As 
a result of the Sino-Japanese conflict, the 
territorial and administrative status of 
China has undergone a change. Man- 





—Harper's Weekly (Culver Service) 
THE CHINESE CLUB IN SHANGHAI 


This is typical of Shanghai, the great Chinese metropolis, during the period of the enunciation 
of the “open-door” policy and the numerous anti-foreign demonstrations, 
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churia, formerly a province of China, has 
been detached from the central govern- 
ment in Nanking and has been proclaimed 
an independent state. Apparently this was 
accomplished in violation of existing trea- 


ties. What will be the net 
The result? Will the nations 

recognize the new state of 
Present é vi 

Manchoukuo in view of the 
Issue 


accusations that it is under 
Japanese control? None 
of them has extended diplomatic recogni- 
tion to the new state as yet. In speaking 
of the present situation in Manchuria in 
view of the Stimson statements, Mr. George 
E. Sokolsky, an eminent authority on Far 
Eastern affairs, recently made the following 
comment in the New York Times: 


On this basis, it may be assumed that the 
United States Government will not recognize 
the new State created in Manchuria, although 
no specific statement has been made to this 
effect. On the other hand, it has been the 
practice of American consular officials in 
China to deal with local Chinese officials in all 
matters relating to the area which they con- 
trol. Were they to limit their contacts to the 
central authority they could not adequately 
protect life and property. If the new Man- 
churian State survives, the American govern- 
ment, while being forced to regard the Chinese 
officials there as rebels against the central 
authority, would find it difficult not to trans- 
act business with them. 

Any attempt by Japan to utilize her power 
in Manchuria to obtain trade monopolies 
would surely be resisted by this country. But 
to whom could America protest? If to the 
central government, the reply would be that 
its authority obviously did not extend to local 
officials in the new State. If to Japan, the 
reply would be that the Japanese Government 
had no control over the “free State” of Man- 
churia. If to the Manchurian Government, 
the answer would be a demand for recogni- 
tion. The situation is awkward and involved. 


There is, however, another extremely im- 
portant aspect of the Stimson doctrine 
which should not be overlooked. The at- 
titude of the United States 
and the members of the 


Effect on i ; 
rT League of Nations in refus- 
treaty ; : : 
ss ing to.recognize any situa- 
Revision 


tion arising from a violation 
of existing treaties may in 
the future have a bearing upon one of the 
outstanding of European problems—the re- 
vision of the treaties drawn up 
at the close of the World War. 
With the passing of each year 
there has been a growing feeling 
in Germany, Austria and Hungary 
that the reshaping of the map 
of Europe was unjust and that 
permanent peace is impossible 
until the post-war treaties are 
revised. If, by force of arms, 
those nations should succeed in 
changing the present boundaries, 
the world at large would, under 
the Stimson doctrine, be obliged 
to declare such revisions illegal. 
This possible consequence of the 
recent declaration of Mr. Stimson 
and the resolution adopted by 
the League Assembly has been 
aptly stated by Walter Lippmann 
in the New York Herald-Tribune: 


For the principles of the American 
note would, if generally applied, 
amount to a freezing of the existing 
frontier. If frontiers cannot be 
changed by force, they cannot, as 
the world is now organized, be 
changed at all; there is no pacific 
way of overcoming the objection of 
a nation to giving up a piece of 
territory it happens to possess. 
Thus under the Kellogg Pact and 
the Hoover-Stimson corollary the 
peace machinery of the world be- 
comes a mechanism for maintaining 
the status quo. 
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many concessions 
to them are dan- 
gerous to French 
security. The Left 
groups feel that 
nothing is to be 
gained by losing 
the friendship of 
other countries 
and are of the 
opinion that 
France would do 
well to codperate 
more freely with 
other nations. 
They advocate 
a Franco-German 
understanding em- 
bodying a more 
liberal policy with 
regard to repara- 
tions. The Center 
groups, between 
the Right and 
Left, are some- 
what more moder- 
ate than the Right 
but incline toward 
that side rather 
than toward the 
Left. 


While these dis- 





A CORNER OF PARIS 


tinctions may be 
said to apply in a 
general sense, 
there is hardly a 
definite cleavage 
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FRENCH PEOPLE ELECT 
CHAMBER OF DEPUTIES 


(Concluded from page 1, column 1) 


It is all the more exciting in that the 
results are not fully known after the first 
election. Generally a large number of 
candidates are up for election. Over 
3000 are contending this year for the 615 
seats in the Chamber of Deputies. With 
so many candidates representing a num- 
ber of political parties—there were thir- 
teen major parties in the last chamber—it 
frequently happens that after the first 
elections there are many districts in which 
no candidate has obtained a clear major- 
ity. For the second contest the parties 
often get together and bargain. Several of 
them may agree to withdraw their candi- 
dates and to throw their support to others. 
The field usually narrows down to the 
leading candidates in the second election. 


POLITICAL GROUPS 


There is no way of telling what will be 
the outcome of the elections in France 
this year. Elections are ever uncertain 
and they are particularly so in France 
where party loyalty does not count for so 
much as in some other countries. It is 
only possible, at this time, to take account 
of the political situation in the country at 
the time of the elections and to inquire 
into some of the apparent trends of public 
opinion. 

As stated, the Chamber of Deputies has 
been divided into some thirteen major 
groups, each differing from the others to 
a greater or lesser degree in the policies it 
advocates. Broadly, the body is divided 
into three main sections, Right, Center and 
Left. It is not always easy to distinguish 
between these sections when it comes to 
foreign policy, the phase of French poli- 
tics which is of chief concern to us. It 
may be said that there is one basic point 
in the foreign policy of France, which 
most of the parties, be they Right, Center 
or Left, uphold. The French insist upon the 
need for security for their country and no 
party willing to sacrifice that principle has 
the slightest chance of coming into power. 


DIFFERENCES 


But while they all agree with regard to 
this cardinal principle, the various groups 
differ as to the manner in which it may 
best be assured. The Right groups, gener- 
ally, are of the opinion that too much co- 
operation with foreign countries and too 


between Right and 
Left in the matter 
of foreign affairs. André Tardieu who rep- 
resents the Right, has recently adopted a 
policy of moderation and seems anxious to 
cooperate. His disarmament plan, which 


would place certain armaments under the — 


control of the League of Nations, was 
originally advocated by the Left side of 
the Chamber. On the other hand, it is not 
even certain that the Left would make 
very great concessions in the matter of 
reparations, if placed in power. 

It is apparent, therefore, that no great 
change in French policy may be expected 
as a result of the elections. The impor- 
tance of the contests seems rather to lie 
in the fact that the ministry will be in a 
position to act. The political situation will 
have cleared in France once the elections 
are out of the way. M. Tardieu, or whoever 
may replace him as premier, will feel more 
certain of the attitude of the Chamber of 
Deputies, and some steps may then be 
taken to better the international situation. 

For the past four years the Chamber of 
Deputies has been controlled by a coalition 
composed of Right and Center groups, un- 
der the direction of such men 


The chief issues in the present campaign 
are the economic crisis, the budget deficit 
and foreign affairs. The Left groups, the 
aggressors, are charging the government 
with responsibility for the increased sever- 
ity of the crisis. They say that the gov- 
ernment, under Laval and Tardieu, has 
been spending money recklessly and that 
had it not been for this there would be no 
deficit. They are especially critical of 
military expenditures which have doubled 
since 1926 and of certain loans made to 
foreign governments. 


The Right and Center groups under M. 
Tardieu deny any responsibility for the 
crisis and uphold the loans the govern- 
ment has made. In retaliation they call at- 
tention to the money crisis which overtook 
France in 1926. At this time M. Herriot 
was premier and the franc declined alarm- 
ingly in value. It was necessary to turn 
to the leader of the Center, Raymond 
Poincaré, who reéstablished the currency 
on a sound basis. The Tardieu forces now 
say that if Herriot returns to power there 
may be another money crisis brought about 
through a loss of confidence among the 
people. 


FOREIGN POLICY 


With regard to foreign policy the pres- 
ent position of André Tardieu is a curious 
one. A short time ago he ranked as an 
ardent nationalist and advocated a firm 
and uncompromising foreign policy. He 
supported the Laval ministry in this re- 
spect. However, since the downfall of 
Laval, and his replacement by Tardieu, 
the premier has been decidedly more mod- 
erate. He appears willing to codperate 
with other nations to a far greater extent 
than formerly. There is some question as 
to whether this is a true change of heart 
or whether M. Tardieu is playing politics. 
The defeat of the Laval cabinet was taken 
in part to indicate a change in the attitude 
of the people. It was thought that they 
were beginning to feel that France should 
adopt a more conciliatory foreign policy. 
Some believe that M. Tardieu is conscious 
of this and is playing for support in the 
election. Others are of the opinion that 
he is really sincere in his desire to promote 
better relations between France and other 
countries. 

It is probable that the elections will be 
close. The Chamber of Deputies is already 
fairly evenly divided between Right and 
Left, and the Right majority is in some 
measure compensated for by the fact that 
the Senate has a Left majority. This 
gives the Left groups in the chamber more 
power and makes them almost as strong 
as the Right, inasmuch as they can rely on 
the Senate for support. 


For some time it has been thought that 
the Left was gaining power and that it 
would win the necessary fifty or more ad- 
ditional seats to permit it to gain power. 
M. Herriot is confident that this will hap- 
pen. On the other hand M. Tardieu is con- 
fident of success and is making capital out 
of the strides which the National Social- 
ist Party, under Adolf Hitler, has made in 
Germany. He argues that this is no time 
to place at the head of the government a 
party which may be induced to make con- 
cessions on important matters of foreign 
policy. He contends that France should 
keep to her policy of firmness and should 
cooperate as much as possible, but that 
she should do nothing which would endan- 
ger her position on the continent. 


CHRONOLOGY OF EVENTS 
IN APRIL 





(Concluded from page 1, column 3) 

April 17. An important branch of the 
Sinn Fein Party in Ireland refused to co- 
operate with President de Valera in his at- 
tempts to abolish the oath of allegiance 
to the English king from the Irish consti- 
tution. 

April 18. The House Economy Commit- 
tee agreed to incorporate all items of econ- 
omy into a single omnibus bill. This was 
considered a victory for the president who 
had requested such action. Governor 
Franklin D. Roosevelt delivered a_politi- 
cally important address in St. Paul, Min- 
nesota. Secretary Mills presented a tax 
plan to the Senate Finance Committee. 

April 19. Neville Chamberlain, British 
chancellor of the exchequer, presented 
the budget to the House of Commons. War 
debt payments to the United States and 
reparations receipts from Germany were 
omitted. The special committee of nine- 
teen, set up by the League Assembly, re- 
quested Japan to evacuate Shanghai. 

April 21. Secretary Stimson conferred 
with important European leaders in Ge- 
neva in an effort to arrive at definite con- 
clusions on the question of disarmament. 

April 22. The disarmament conference 
adopted a resolution providing for the ab- 
olition or internationalization of certain of- 
fensive weapons to be decided upon by 
special commissions. 

April 24. Elections in Prussia and other 
German states showed the Hitlerites to be 
the most powerful political party although 
they did not gain sufficient seats to control 
any state diet. 

April 25. The Senate Finance Commit- 
tee began the drafting of its tax bill. The 
omnibus economy bill was ready for pres- 
entation to members of the House of Rep- 
resentatives. 





as André Tardieu and Pierre 
Laval. This coalition has had 
the support of about 310 
members of the chamber. The 
opposition coming from the 
Left has been supported by 
some 260 members. The prin- 
cipal groups on the Left are 
the Radical-Socialists under 
the leadership of Edouard 
Herriot and the Socialists un- 
der Léon Blum. The former 
have 107 seats and the latter 
112. These two groups, to- 
gether with a few smaller 
ones, compose the Left Bloc, 
the opposition. 





LEFT VS. RIGHT 


The elections this month 
are a contest mainly between 
Left and Right, and in a large 
measure between André Tar- 
dieu and Edouard Herriot, 
for if the elections result in a 
victory for the Left, Herriot 
will most probably become 
premier and if the Right keeps 
its majority, Tardieu will re- 
main in power. The Social- 
ists, whose foreign policy is 
too conciliatory for most of 
the French people, will most 
likely fail to become strong 
enough to control a majority. 
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IN THE FRENCH BASQUE REGION 


France is a country of small villages. 


The attitude of rural districts is decisive 


in determining the results of an election. 
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JOURNALISM 


Through an ‘arrangement with the Institute 
for Research, of Chicago, we are able to pre- 
sent facts about vocations which the investiga- 
tions of that organization have made available, 
The responsibility for statements made in this 
sketch is our own, but certain of the facts pre- 
sented are derived from the studies prepared 
by the Institute. More complete material may 
be obtained from “Cureers,” a publication of 
the Institute for Research. 


The urge to write is felt by nearly all 
of us at times. The spark of genius that 
makes a poet or novelist may not be pres- 
ent in many of us, but there are other op- 
portunities, in the field of journalism, for 
those who have writing ability. The term 
journalism applies to the whole field of 
writing for publication, whether it be news- 
papers, magazines, or special trade journals. 
But because most journalists are members 
of newspaper staffs and because schools 
of journalism train chiefly for newspaper 
work, we think of newspapers first in con- 
nection with journalism. 

The organization of the great city news- 
paper is fairly complex. At the top is the 
publisher, who does little or no writing, but 
who decides on the general editorial policy 
of the paper and supervises the financial 
and business end of the enterprise. The 
managing editor has the oversight of the 
news and editorials. He may be assisted 
by an editorial board. The news editor is 
responsible for the news. As assistants he 
has a city editor who gets local news, a 
telegraph editor who gets world news, a 
society editor, sports editor, Sunday editor, 
and the heads of departments handling spe- 
cial features such as music and the theater. 
Then there are copy readers, rewrite men, 
reporters, critics, feature writers, and cor- 
respondents. After the copy is prepared 
and edited, it is sent to the composing 
room to be set up in type, and there the 
composing editor supervises its placing on 
the newspaper page. 

The beginner starts in as a reporter. He 
goes out on assignments given him by the 
editor, who asks him to “cover” a certain 
event. It may be a fire or it may be the ar- 
rival of some famous personage; but what- 
ever it is, it is up to the reporter to get the 
news even if danger or discomfort is in- 
volved. Most young reporters find a thrill 
in being on the spot when things happen 
that make news. They like to think that 
their versions of events will influence pub- 
lic opinion and they enjoy the contact they 
have with the people who play the leading 
roles in the events they report. After get- 


ting the news the reporter goes back to the 
office and writes up the story. This is 
called “copy.” A “leg” man is a reporter 
who goes out to get news but does not 
write it up. Instead, he telephones it back 
to a rewrite man at the office. The rewrite 
man is prepared to write up a complete 
story from either telephone or cable mes- 
sages. He has material on file pertaining 
to the people or places involved which he 
uses in completing the story. 

The copy readers are next in line. They 
edit copy, cutting out unnecessary parts, 
correcting errors and writing headlines. 
Promotion from that leads to an assistant 
editorship or an editorship, or perhaps to 
some specialized field. One may become, 
for instance, a music or dramatic critic, a 
feature writer, or a correspondent. Nearly 
all city newspapers have a Washington cor- 
respondent who is responsible for reporting 
the political happenings in the nation’s cap- 
ital. Foreign correspondents are not so 
numerous, as most of the news is gathered 
by the great news associations, such as the 
Associated Press and the United Press. A 
few of the great newspapers, however, have 
correspondents located in foreign capitals 
who send back special articles on human 
interest topics or reports of interviews with 
the great. A foreign correspondent must 
be an expert linguist, as well as an expe- 
rienced journalist. 

Beginning salaries in the newspaper field 
are good, but raises come slowly. A re- 
porter will start out with a salary of $25 
or $30 a week. The average copy reader 
on a city daily makes from $60 to $80 a 
week, and managing editors and news edi- 
tors sometimes receive $75 and occasion- 
ally as much as $100 a week. 

Journalists are interesting people to talk 
to. They have led active, stimulating lives 
which have brought them in close touch 
with important people of all descriptions, 
and they have a knowledge of the “inside” 
of public affairs that comparatively few 
people get. Reporting, however, is rather 
distinctly a young man’s job. It is stren- 
uous, and the hours are long and incon- 
venient. Many mature men transfer to 
other fields, perhaps becoming writers of 
special feature articles, or writers of syndi- 
cated articles which are sent simultaneously 
to newspapers all over the country. Very 
often they accept the editorship of some 
magazine. 

The village weekly newspaper offers an 
opportunity that should not be overlooked. 
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THE FOLGER SHAKESPEAREAN LIBRARY IN WASHINGTON 








Many people have the idea that the coun- 
try newspaper is dying, but that seems not 
to be true, except in individual cases where 
they are in the hands of incompetent edi- 
tors. According to figures given by the 
Institute for Research, “there are but 2,267 
daily papers in the United States, as com- 
pared with 11,435 weeklies.” It does not 
require a large capital to finance the weekly 
paper, and if well managed is fairly profit- 
able. The village editor is a man of real 
influence in his community. He has greater 
freedom to say what he thinks than does 
the city editor. Often he can call attention 
to a needed reform and through his paper 
arouse the community to carry it through. 

Since the journalist may be called upon 
to write about every different field of hu- 
man activity, it is easy to understand the 
advantage of a college training. Some suc- 
cessful journalists have had no more than 
a high school education, but they have had 
to do a great deal of reading to make up 
for the lack of the college training. The 
schools of journalism in the universities in- 
clude not only strictly journalistic training, 
but also such subjects as sociology, psy- 
chology, social science, history and lan- 
guages. 





MOONEY CASE 


For the fourth time a California gover- 
nor has refused to grant a pardon to 
Thomas J. Mooney, a former labor leader 
convicted of murder, now serving a term of 
life imprisonment. On April 21, Governor 
Rolph declared that Mooney had been 
justly found guilty of having caused a 
bombing at a Preparedness Day celebra- 
tion in 1916, at which time ten people were 

killed. This latest appeal for 








pardon was made with vigor 
on the part of the forces seek- 
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OFFICE OF ONE OF THE COUNTRY’S LARGE DAILIES 


ing to obtain the release of 
Mooney. Mayor James J. 
Walker of New York made a 
special trip to California to 
plead Mooney’s case. The 
California governor did not 
render a decision for five 
months, seeking advice in the 
meantime from Judge Matt I. 
Sullivan, former chief justice 
of the state, and from a San 
Francisco lawyer. 





And thus another decision 
has been rendered in America’s 
most celebrated labor case. 
Ever since Mooney’s convic- 
tion repeated efforts have been 
made to effect his release. If 
is claimed that he is not guilty 
and that the witnesses who 
testified against him were per- 
jurers. A large contingent of 
the American press has taken 
up Mooney’s case and many 
editorial columns have been 
devoted to it. Many promin- 
ent persons have appealed for 
his pardon. But four govern- 
ors of California have each de- 
cided against him. 


Genius Honored 


By New Library 


Folger Memorial in Washington Is 
Tribute to Shakespeare 


Every year the world pays tribute to 
William Shakespeare, one of the greatest 
men of all time. This year, the 368th an- 
niversary of his birth, special homage was 
rendered to the memory of the great 
genius. Two events, one taking place in 
England and the other in this country, have 
added to the monuments erected in his 
honor. On April 23, the new Shakespeare 
Theatre was dedicated at Stratford-on- 
Avon, the poet’s birthplace, and in Wash- 
ington, the Folger Shakespearean Lihrary 
was opened to the public. 


These two events, occurring on the 
same day, were attended by distinguished 
personages on both sides of the Atlantic. 
President Hoover, in company of capital 
officialdom, attended the ceremonies in 
Washington. On that occasion a letter sent 
by the King of England to Sir Ronald 
Lindsay, the British Ambassador, was read. 
It said in part: 


It is a source of interest and pleasure to 
me to know that on the day when my son 
(the Prince of Wales) is opening the New 
Shakespeare Theatre at Stratford-on-Avon, 
the Folger Shakespearean Library is also be- 
ing inaugurated at Washington, D. C. I wel- 
come it as forming yet another bond of friend- 
ship between our two countries. 


The theatre mentioned in the letter is 
located on the banks of the beautiful Avon 
River. In this little town of Stratford-on- 
Avon Shakespeare’s dramas will hereafter 
be a living memorial. Ambassador Mellon, 
who attended the opening of the Shake- 
speare Memorial Theatre, voiced America’s 
tribute to Shakespeare: 


Shakespeare belongs not to one nation, but 
to the world. However, in a special sense, we, 
in America, share a feeling of pride that Eng- 
land has given such a man to the world. He 
is part of the heritage we carried in founding 
a new civilization on the other side of the 
ocean. Shakespeare is great because he tried 
to do not what is easy, but what is difficult, 
in plumbing the depths of human experience. 


The Folger Library contains the largest 
collection of Shakespearean works in the 
world. The actual number is slightly more 
than 20,000. It is a veritable treasure 
house for scholars’ research. One of the 
most interesting features of the library is 
an Elizabethan theatre, which presents the 
stark simplicity of the stage in that day. 
It is an ideal setting for Shakespearean 
plays, making one feel the pulse of that 
time. The exterior of the building is of 
white marble, very simple in design. Lo- 
cated near the capitol, the library is ex- 
pected to attract many tourists visiting 
Washington. 





